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THE CHILDREN AND THE WATCH. 





Amone the Reformers whom Sir Walter Scott honours with the 
title of children, and who, he says, have got a watch in their hands 
which they are breaking, out of sheer ignorance, are to be found the 
green understandings of Lord Brougham, Lord Holland, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, the Lord Advocate (Jeffrey), Sir 
James Mackintosh, and others of his Majesty’s Ministry and Privy 
Council ; and these unripe infants are encouraged in their sport by 
the innocent and rosy-cheeked companionship of Messrs Bentham, 
Bayley, Tooke, Mill, Romilly, Norman, Grote, sundry Smiths, 
Joneses, Thompsons, Evanses, and Napiers, &c. &c. besides the 
Editors of the best newspapers, and of almost all the periodicals. 

On the other hand, let us see who are to be found among 
Sir Walter’s men,—among those masculine understandings which 
are distinguished by their opposition to these childish ones,—beings 
of a gigantic reach of intellect, and who impress everybody with 
a profound sense of it. There is Sir Charles Wetherell and Ser- 
geant Best, and the Duke of Newcastle, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton (the “ mad Minister,” as he predicated himself), and Lord 
Londonderry (a gentleman who does not even know what a nurse 
is, so long has he outlived the sallies of his childhood), and Mr 
Perceval (who proposes that hungry men should fast), and Mr 
Goulbourn, and Mr Bankes, and Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr Alder- 
man Atkins, and Sir James Scarlett (the happiest of calculators), 
and Mr Attwood, and Mr Sumner (who throws ink-stands); and 
my Lord Rolle the grammarian, and the experienced Mr Praed, and 
candid Peel, and comfortable Sugden, and the estimable solidity of 
John Wilson Croker, and the profound Duke of Gloucester, and 
the perfect Duke of Cumberland. 

Ifa Roman Senate ever beat these, we will be hanged. A single 
Sir Charles Wetherell would have sufficed to make the Gaul retreat. 
There is no puerility here, no childishness either of feeling or un- 
derstanding; no takers of virtue for granted; or believers even in 
such athing as change; no breakers of watches out of ignorance, 
or of heads, or even of Priscian’s head. ‘They have all arrived at 
man’s estate, some of them at a great many other men’s estates ; 
and their faculties are in such perfection, that nothing can stand 
before them. Sir Charles Wetherell carries it hollow in the Lower 
House, 

“ By plain heroic magnitude of mind ;” 
and in the Upper, the Lord Chancellor, though allowed to be a 
precocious young gentleman, has nothing to say for himself. Best, 
Londonderry, and Wellington, all make him feel his insignificance. 
He is the little boy, and they the great men. 

All this is clear as “‘ the sun at noon-day.” The childhood of 
the reformers we allow, and their incompetence to be watchmen ; 
but still there is one thing in Sir Walter’s simile puzzles us. He 
accuses these children of spoiling the watch by putting the regulator 
“backwards and forwards.” Now their putting it forwards may be 
conceded, but how have they attempted to put it backwards? We 
fear it is the unaccountable elders that have been doing this, and 
that the sole movements which constitute the dangerous part of the 
counteraction, are theirs. The Reformers are simply for putting 
the regulator onward, because time has advanced; it is the anti- 
Reformers who are for putting it backward ; arguing, with incon- 
ceivable strangeness, that no true hands of a watch are intended to 
advance with time, but always to remain at one hour ;—if at the 
hour of midnight, so much the better. Our fathers slept happily at 
that hour, argues Sir Walter, and therefore why should we ever 
wake? It is a very pretty “ witching time of night ;” and for my 
part, I sleep as warm as can be. What signifies how they sleep in 
Ireland, or in Kent or Sussex; or in brick-kilns, or at street-doors, 
or on London Bridge, or without a supper, or after the deaths of 
three children? It is very well with Clerks of Session, I assure 
ei and being well with them, it must be well witli everybody. 


fa Clerk of Session is well fed, it shows that the people are all 
happy in Gloucestershire. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches of Venetian History. In Two Vols. Volume the First. 
12mo. pp. 446. (Being the Twentieth Volume of the Family 
Library.) Murray. 

[Concluding Notice.] 
THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR FREDERIC. 


‘A far heavier calamity than the rout of his fleet had now hum- 
bled the arrogance of Frederic, and so totally had he been defeated 
by the Milanese at Legnano, that many days elapsed after the battle 
before it was ascertained that he still lived. Humbled on all sides, 
he no longer refused to treat, and it was resolved that conferences 
should be opened in Venice, for the adjustment of the claims of the 
Lombard cities, and the settlement of the Pontificate. The result 
was a truce for six years with the former, and the acknowledgment 
of Alexander as Pope. To add solemnity to this treaty, Frederic 
expressed a wish that he might ratify it in person; but, while he 
remained under excommunication, it was a mortal sin in any one to 
hold communion with him. The Pope freed the Venetians from 
the spiritual difficulties, by removing the anathema; and on the 
24th of June, the Emperor landed on the Piazzett of St Mark. 
The Doge, attended by his train of State, his Councils, the Senate, 
and all the other members of his Court and Government, received 
him on his disembarkation, and escorted him to the gates of the 
Cathedral. There, surrounded by the imposing splendour of eccle- 
siastical pomp, clothed in Pontifical vestments, the triple crown 
glittering on his brow, himself alone seated, amid a brilliant throng 
of Cardinals, Prelates, and Ambassadors, who stood around, Alex- 
ander, severely tranquil, awaited the approach of his no longer 
formidable enemy. The Emperor, as he drew near, uncovered his 
head, cast aside his purple mantle, and, prostrating himself, before 
the Holy Father’s throne, crept onward that he might kiss his feet. 
The wrongs of twenty years flashed across the remembrance of the 
Pope. Hehad been hunted like a partridge on the mountains ; 
unthroned, dishonoured, exiled, proscribed, a price set upon his 
very life; and the persecutor, from whose impious violence ™ con- 
sidered himself to have been shielded by that especial Providence 
which watched over his sacred office, was now humbled beneath 
him in the dust. He may be forgiven, if, in a moment so trying to 
self-restraint, he was unable to suppress his strong feeling of exul- 
tation. Planting his foot on the neck of the prostrate Emperor, he 
repeated the words of David, “Thou shalt go upon the lion and 
the adder, and the young lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under 
thy feet!” “It is not to you, it is to St Peter!” murmured the 
indignant Prince; and the reply cost him a yet further humiliation. 
Alexander trod a second time more firmly upon his neck, exclaiming, 
“Tt is both to me, and to St Peter!” A square stone of red marble 
in the vestibule of St Mark’s, still denotes the spot on which this 
singular and memorable reconciliation took place. On quitting the 
Cathedral, the Emperor conducted Alexander to his horse, assisted 
him to mount, and held his stirrup. He would even have waited 
on his bridle, and have performed the lowly duties of an Esquire, 
but the good taste or the satiety of the Holy Father forbad these 
further marks of subjection. 


‘It would have been an easy task to follow the customary track 
in relating the above narrative; to have declaimed against the 
haughty bearing, as it is termed, of the Pontiff; and to have placed, 
in strong contrast with his pride, the meekness and humility of that 
Heavenly Master whom he professed to represent on earth. But 
are such pictures just? The pride, if we are so pleased to term it, 
of Alexander, was not a low and petty feeling, which regarded his 
own individual aggrandizement, but it sprang from a contemplation 
of the holy guardianship with which he had been invested. He 
believed (fervently, sincerely believed) that he was the Vicar of his 
Saviour ; and, that by the injuries he had endured in his own per- 
son, that Saviour had been injured also. It is not the reasonable- 
ness, nor the truth of this belief, that is now advocated; but if the 
motive once be granted (and there séems no other which could 
have supported Alexander, unbroken and undismayed, through the 
long struggle of his persecution) the acts which flowed from that 
motive will be divested of much of the insidiousness which has 
sometimes been imputed to them. His first address to Frederic 
was couched in the words of Scripture, and spoken as by one 
endued with the delegated authority of Christ; nor was it till the 
oppressor attempted to separate the Man from the Pontiff that he 
indignantly repulsed this infringement upon his rights, and identified 
himself with the Apostle.’ —P. 74. 
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We see little subtlety in this refinement. Men, whatever their 
creed is, generally act upon that part of it (if it has one) which 
enables them to indulge their real temper. The Pope found some- 
thing in his, which enabled him to exult over his enemy ; and he 
did so. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT DIEBITSCH. 


‘ The fifth corps of the Russian army, seven thousand strong, 
marched from their encampment for Russia. 





into a large hollow square, open at each of the angles. In the 
centre were the priests in their full canonical robes, an officiating 
choir of soldiers, and all the general and principal staff officers. The 
heads of the whole assembly were uncovered. The appearance of 
the priests, with their oriental costume, their long hair and flowing 
beards, like the prophets of old, was remarkably striking. The 
chanting was extremely melodious. The principal priest, six feet 
five inches high, was an exceedingly handsome man: his light hair 
was parted on the forehead, and allowed to hang down his shoul- 
ders ; his long beard rested upon a kind of ephod, or breast-plate, 
upon which was emblazoned a golden cross. The voice of the 
singers harmonized like the notes of a finely-toned organ. After 
this service, a large metal o> silver bowl, full of water, was carried 
round the square, into which the principal priests dipped a brush, 
and;with it vesprinkled the soldiers as they passed. The most con- 
spicuous actor in this performance was Field-Marshal Diebitsch, 
who, though a Protestant by profession, vied with the most devout 
in the crc ssings, besprinklings, and genuflexions. The contrast be- 
tween his appearance and that of the principal priest was highly 
ludicrous, he being as much below, as the priest is above, the com- 
mon height. But the little field-marshal is too great a man not to 
call forth a more particular description of his personal appearance ; 
more especially so, because, like the milk-maid in the nursery-song, 
though in a very opposite sense, his “ face” may be said to have 
been “ his fortune.” Field-mar-hal Count Diebitsch is a little, fat, 
plethoric-looking man, something less than five feet high; he has a 
very large head, with long black hair, small piercing eyes, and a 
complexion of the deepest scarlet, alike expressive of his devotion 


Previous to their | 
departure, a Te Deum was performed. The troops were formed 





touched. Of one island only, the Lagoon Island, discovered 5 
Captain Cook, he tells us that “strict integrity was observed in aj] 
their dealings.’”” These people treated the women well; “ the 
were inferior to the men in personal appearance, and mostly bow. 
legged ; but they exerted an authority not very common amon 
uncivilised people, by taking from the men whatever articles the 
received in exchange for their fruit, as soon as they returned to 
the shore. The good-natured countenances of these people, the 
honesty “observed in all their dealings, and the great respect the 
paid their women, bespeak them a more amiable race than the aya. 
ricious Gambier Islanders.” A few days after this, the vessel 
touched at Bow Island; of the natives of which, Captain Beechey 
says, “‘ The superiority of sex was never more rigidly enforced than 
among these barbarians, nor were the male part of the human spe. 
cies ever more despicable.”—*“ In no part of the world,” says the 
author, in another passage ; “ are they (the women) treated’ more 
brutally. While their husbands are indulging their lethargic dispo. 
sitions under the shade of the cocoa-nut trees, making no effort to. 
ward their own support, beyond that of eating when their food is 
placed before them, the women are sent to the reefs to wade over 
the sharp-pointed coral in search of shell-fish, or to the woods to 
collect pandanus-nuts. We have seen them going out at daylight 
on these pursuits, and returning quite fatigued with their morning 
toil. In this state, instead of enjoying a little repose on reaching 
their home, they are engaged in the laborious occupation of pre- 
paring what they have gathered for their hungry masters, who, 
immediately the nuts are placed before them, stay their appetites by 
extracting the pulpy substance contained in the outside woody fibres 
of the fruit, and throw the remainder to their wives, who further 
extract what is left of the pulp, for their own share, and then pro. 
ceed to extricate the contents of the interior, consisting of four or 
five small kernels about the size of an almond.’? These kernels are 
carefully preserved for the men, “On one occasion, an unfortunate 
woman, who was pounding some of these nuts, which she had 
walked a great distance to gather, thinking herself unobserved, ate 
two or three kernels as she extracted them; but this did not escape 
the vigilance of her brutal husband, who instantly rose and felled 
her to the ground, in the most inhuman manner, with three violent 
blows of his fist.” —Beechey’s Narrative of a Voyage tu the Pacific, 
THE FRENCH LILY. at 
©The Count W. had commissioned his brother, who resided at 
Moscow, “to look out for some Frenchman who was competent to 





to cold punch, and of a certain irascibility of temper, which has 
elicited from the troops, to his proud title of Zabalcansky (or the 
Trans-Balcanian) the additional one of the Semavar (or the tea- 
kettle). I have said that Count Diebitsch owes his title to his 
face ; the sequel will show how. He is the second son of a Prus- 
sian officer who was on the staff of Frederic. At an early age he 
entered the Russian army, and obtained a company in the imperial 
guard. It was at this time that the King of Prussia came on a visit 
to the Russian autocrat, and it so happened that it was Captain 
Diebitsch’s tour of duty to mount guard on the royal visitor. The 
Emperor foresaw the ridiculous figure the little captain would cut 
at the head of the tall grenadiers, and desired a friend delicately to 
hint to him that it would be agreeable to his imperial master, if he 
would resign the guard to a brother officer. Away goes the friend, 
meets the little captain, and bluntly tells him that the Emperor 
wishes him not to mount guard with his company; for, adds he, 
“ L’Empereur dit, et il faut convenir, que vous avez |’extérieur ter- 
rible.” This “ delicate hint” that his exterior was too terrible to 
be seen at the head of the troops not remarkable for good looks, so 
irritated the future bero of the Balcan, that, with his natural warmth 
of temper, he begged to resign, not his tour of duty only, but the 
commission he held in the Russian army; and being a Prussian, and 
not a Russian subject, desired to be allowed to return to his native 
country. The Emperor Alexander, who appears to have formed a 
just estimate of his talents, easily found means to pacify him, by 
giving him promotion in the line. He has subsequently made 
himself so useful in that part of the service, where beauty was 
not indispensable, that the late Emperor placed him at the 
head of the general staff, which situation he held when the reign- 
mg Emperor appointed him to succeed Count Wittgenstein 
iu the chief command. * * * * * * * When the last 
religious rite was performed, the field-marshal and his staff 
mounted their horses, and the former, coming forward, addressed 
a few words to the soldiers, who received the order from their 
leaders to shout applause. They obeyed it, as they would any other 
command; a faint cheer issued from their lips, while the rest of 
their immovable features seemed, as they ever do, utter strangers 
to the relaxation of a smile. The troops now filed off, and marched 
past the field-marshal, on their road to Selimno. Their progress 
was eulivened by the vocal bands for which the Russian armies are 
so famous. The regiments were scarcely seven hundred strong: 
their fu!l complement is three thousand; but plague, disease, 
famine, and the sword, had reduced them to their present numbers, 
—Keppell’s Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan. 


TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 

In most uncivilized countries, women are treated more or less as 
slaves, but there is a great difference in this respect. One thing 
observable is, that in proportion to the kind treatment of the women 
is their gentleness or goodness of disposition in general. Captain 
Beechey, in his Voyage to the Pacific, speaks continually of the 
dishonesty and treachery of the natives of the islands at which he 








undertake the education of the Count’s two sons, and to enter into 
the necessary arrangement with him for that purpose. A French- 
man of good appearance was selected from a great number of can- 
didates, and was soon after despatched to Raginou. Things went 
| on satisfactorily?for some time, and the Count applauded the choice 
that his brother had made for him. One day a servant of the 
| Count, who had been appointed to attend exclusively on the French 
tutor, accidentally observed that the latter had the mark of a lily 
printed on one of his shoulders. Astonished at a novelty so unac- 
countable, he ventured to question the Frenchman, who, taken by 
surprise, and probably not knowing exactly what explanation to 
give, told the servant, in great secrecy, that he was a member of the 
family of the Bourbons, who, after the revolution, had all agreed on 
printing that royal mark upon their persons, that it might always 
serve as a sign of recognition among themselves in any part of the 
world where their misfortunes might happen to lead them. Note 
| withstanding his promise to keep the matter secret, the servant, as 
may easily be imagined, hastened to inform every one of his fellow- 
domestics of his luck in having to attend on a person of royal 
blood. This soon came to the ears of the whole family, and from 
that moment he was treated by all with an obsequiousness and 
respect which almost placed the whole establishment at his com- 
mand. Ill luck would have it, however, that one day a French 
emigrant, holding a distinguished rank in the Russian service, being 
on his way to Cazan, stopped at Raginou to spend a day with 
Count W. The latter hasted to inform his visitor of the illustrious 
personage who resided in his house, “ But,” said the traveller, 
“ are you quite sure it is so ?””—‘ Nothing more certain,” replied 
the Count. “ I have seen it, I have touched it, and so has almost 
everybody in the house.””—*“ But what have you seen? Is it docu- 
ments, parchments, or certificates ?”—“ Not at all,” said the Count; 
“it is something infinitely surer than al! that—nothing less than the 
| mark of the fleur-de-lis printed on his shoulder !”—The astonish- 
| ment of the traveller may be easily guessed, on learning this 
| evidence of the tutor’s pretensions to royalty; but when it was 
| explained to the Count that it was the brand of a criminal, his 
| indignation knew no bounds. The royal preceptor did not long 
remain under the Count’s roof after the discovery of this impudent 
imposture.’—Journal of a Nobleman. 








THE LIKINGS AND ANTIPATHIES OCF DOGS. 

‘It is well-known that dogs will take likings, or dislikes to particu- 
lar individuals, for no understood cause. It is said that they gene- 
rally object to beggars or shabbily dressed persons, considering them 
suspicious characters ; but to say nothing of the association of ideas 
which this implies,—far beyond what they are generally supposed 
to possess ;—this illiberal opinion of poverty, and harshness towards 
the poor, looks more human than canine ; and it is very certain 
that many a poor blind beggar has found in his dog a faithful triend 
and servant, and that wealthy individuals have been compelled to 
fly before the angry quadruped, of which they consider themselves 
the lords and masters. In Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Paci- 
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we find a curious instance of the different disposition of a New- 
foundland dog, towards the natives of two neighbouring islands, 
of whom were likely to influence the animal, by any magnifi- 
cence of apparel, or — show of wealth. The Captain stopped 
at the largest of Gambier’s islands, and many of the natives crowded 
onthe decks of his ship, curiously examining everything, and making 
off with such small articles as they could secrete without detection. 
—* They were pleased with many articles that were shewn them; 
but nothing made them so completely happy as the sight of two 
dogs that we had on board. The largest of these, of the Newfound- 
jand breed, was big and surly enough to take care of himself; but 
the other, a terrier, was snatched up by one of the natives, and was 
so much the object of his solicitation, that it was only by force he 
was prevented carrying him away. To people who had never seen 
any quadruped before but a rat, so large an animal as a Newfound- 
land dog, and that perfectly domesticated and obedient to his 
master, natually excited intense curiosity, and the great desire of 
these people to possess themselves of it, is not to be wondered at. 
Had there been a female dog on board, they certainly should have 
had them both ; but one would have been of no use, except, pro- 
bably, to furnish a meal, which is the fate of all the rats they can 
catch?” In the course of the same day, the Captain visited another 
island, but had no intercourse with the natives until the next 
morning, when the decks were again crowded. The numbers 
of visitors made it very difficult to guard the property, and 
the detection and pursuit of a thief having frightened them 
from the vessel for a few minutes, the Captain wished to 
ent their return to the decks, and placed a marine at each 

of the ladders.—“ But as the natives tried every method to 
elude their vigilance, the sentinels had an arduous task to per- 
form, and disturbances must inevitably have arisen in the execu- 
tion of their orders, had it not have been for our Newfoundland 
dog. It fortunately happened that this animal had taken a dislike 
to our visitors, and the deck being cleared, he instinctively placed | 
himself at the foot of the ladder, and in conjunction with the little | 
terrier, who did not forget his perilous hug of the day before, most | 
effectually accomplished our wishes. The natives, who had never 
seen a dog before, were in the greatest terror of them; and Nep- 
tune’s bark was soon found to be far more efficacious than the point 
of a sentry’s bayonet, and much less likely to lead to serious dis- 
turbances. Besides, his activity cleared the main deck at once, and | 
supplied the place of all the sentinels. The natives applied the 
name of boa to him, a word which, in the Otaheitan language, pro- | 
perly signifies a hog. But it may be observed that éva is applied | 
equally to a bull or to a horse, which they (the Otaheitans) call | 
boa-afae-tuata (literally man-carrying pig) or to all foreign quad- | 
rapeds.”?” These people, however, who had seen no quadrupeds but | 
rats, could not associate the dog with the horse, the bull, or the 
hog, and probably understood by the word éoa, simply a quadruped.’ 








| 
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THE GROWTH OF THE LOBSTER. 


‘ The lobster still continuing to increase, while its shell remains | 
unalterably the same, the animal becomes too large for its habita- 
tion, and imprisoned within the crust that has naturally gathered 
round it, there comes on a necessity of getting free. The young of 
this kind, therefore, that grow faster, as we are assured by the fish- 
ermen, change their shell oftener than the old, who, come to their 
full growth, remain in the shell often for two years together. 
In general, however, these animals change their shells once a year, 
and this is not only a most painful operation, but also subjects them 
to every danger. Just before casting its shell, it throws itself upon 
its back, strikes its claws upon each other, and every limb seems to 
tremble ; its feelers are agitated, and the whole body is in violent 
motion; it then swells itself in an unusual manner, and at last the 
shell is seen beginning to divide at its junctures. It also seems 
turned inside out; and its stomach comes away with its shell. After 
this, by the same operation, it disengages itself of the claws, which 
burst at the joints; the animal, with a tremulous motion, casting 
them off, as a man would kick off a boot that was too big for him. 
Thus, in a short time, this wonderful creature finds itself at liberty ; | 
but in such a weak and enfeebled state, that it continues for several 
hours motionless. Indeed, so violent and painful is the operation, 
that many of them die under it, and those which survive, are in| 
such a weakly state for some time, that they neither take food nor 
venture from their retreats. Immediately after this change, they 
have not only the softness, but the timidity of a worm. Every 
animal of the deep is then a powerful enemy, which they can neither 
escape nor oppose; and this, in fact, is the time when the dog-fish, 
the cod, and the ray, devour them by hundreds. But this state 
of defenceless imbecility continues for a very short time, the animal, 
in less than two days, is seen to have the skin that covered its body 
grown as hard as before ; its appetite is seen to increase ; and, strange 
to behold! the first object that tempts its gluttony, is its own 
stomach, which it so lately was disengaged from. ‘This it devours 
with great eagerness; and, some time after, eats even its former 
shell. In about forty-eight hours, in proportion to the animal’s 
health and strength, the new shell is perfectly formed, and as hard 
as that which was but just thrown aside. * * * * The creature 
thus furnished, not only with acomplete covering, but also a greater 
share of strength and courage, ventures more boldly among the 
animals at the bottom; and not a week passes that in its combats 
itdoes not suffer some mutilation. A joint, or even a whole claw, 
18 sometimes snapped off in these encounters. At certain times of 


| were the electric eels. 





the year, these animals never meet each other without an engage- 


ment. In these, to come off with the loss of a leg, or even a claw, 
is considered as no great calamity, the victor carries off the spoil 
to feast upon at his leisure, while the other retires from the defeat 
to wait for a thorough repair. This repair he is not long in procuring. 
From the place where the joint of the claw was cut away, is seen in 
a most surprising manner to bourgeon out the beginning of a new 
claw. This, if observed, at first, is small and tender, but grows in 
the space of three weeks, to be almost as large and as powerful as 
the old one. We say almost as large, for it never arrives to the 
full size; and this is the reason we generally find the claws of 
lobsters of unequal magnitude.’—A natural History, drawn from the 
writings of Buffon, §c.—(It is really not a little surprising that 
naturalists should have gained so much knowledge of the habits 
of fish in general, but zeal can effect many things, that appear at 
first view almost impossible. Still, it would be pleasant enough to 
know;how the author learned that the lobster considered the loss of 
a leg or claw as “no great calamity.” Bingley says that “the 
notion of lobsters losing their claws at thunder-claps, or the sound 
of cannon, is well authenticated ;”’ and that the fishermen are often 
jestingly threatend with a salute, by the sailors. } 


THE GROWTH OF FISHES. 

‘ The fishermen assure us that sea-fish is not fit to be served up 
to table until it is six yearsold. They instance it in the growth of 
a mackarel : those of a year old, are as large as one’s finger; those 
of two years are about twice that length; at three and four years, 
they are that small kind of mackarel that have neither milts nor roes ; 
and between five and six, they are those full grown fish that are 
served up to our tables. In the same manner, with regard to flat 
fishes, they tell us that the turbot and plaice at one year, are about 
the size of acrown piece; the second year, as large as the palm of 
one’s hand; and, at the fifth and sixth year, they are large enough 
to be served up to table. Thus it appears, that fishes are a consi- 
derable time in coming to their full growth.’— The same. 


CATCHING ELECTRIC EELS. 
‘M. Humboldt gives an interesting account of the manner in 
which they catch these creatures, by what they call fishing with 


horses. After having scoured the savannah, and caught about thirty 


wild horses and mules, they drove them into the pocl in which 
The extraordinary noise caused by the 
horses’ hoofs makes the fish issue from the mud, and excites them 
to combat. These yellowish and livid eels, resembling large aquatic 
serpents, swim on the surface of the water, and crowd under the 
bellies of the horses and mules. A contest between animals of so 
different an organization furnishes a very striking spectacle. The 
Indians, provided with harpoons and long slender reeds, surround 
the pool closely ; and some climb upon the trees, the branches of 
which extend horizontally over the surface of the water. By their 
wild cries and the length of their reeds they prevent the horses 
from running away and reaching the bank of the pool. The eels, 
stunned by the noise, defend themselves by the repeated discharge 
of their electric batteries. During a long time they seem to prove 
victorious. Several horses sink beneath the violence of the invisi- 
ble strokes which they receive from all sides in organs the most 
essential to life, and, stunned by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water. Others panting, with mane 
erect and haggard eyes expressing anguish, raise themselves, and 
endearour to flee from the storm by which they are overtaken. 
They are driven back by the Indians into the middle of the water ; 
but a small number succeed in eluding the active vigilance of the 
fishermen. These regain the shore, stumbling at every step, and 
stretch themselves on the sand, exhausted with fatigue, and their 
limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of the eels. In less than five 
minutes two horses were drowned. The eel being five feet long, 
and pressing itself against the belly of the horse, makes a discharge 
along the whole extent of its electric organ. It attacks at once the 
heart, the intestines, and the pleaus celiacus of abdominal nerves. 
It is natural that the effect felt by the horses should be more power- 
ful than that produced upon man by the touch of the same fish at 
only one end of his extremities. The horses are probably not 
killed, but only stunned. They are drowned from the impossibility 
of rising amid the prolonged struggle between the other horses and 
the eels. We had little doubt that the fishing would terminate by 
killing successively all the animals engaged; but by degrees the 
impetuosity of this unequal contest diminished, and the wearied eels 
dispersed, They require a long rest, and abundant nourishment, to 
repair what they have lost of galvanic force. The mules and horses 
appear less frightened; their manes are no longer bristled, and 
their eyes express less dread. The eels timidly approach the edge 
of the marsh, where they are taken by means of small harpoons 
fastened to long cords. When the cords are very dry, the Indians 
feel no shock on raising the fish into the air. In a few minutes we 
had five large eels, the greater part of which were but slightly 
wounded.— The same. 


THE FISHERMAN’S DEPUTIES. 

‘The Remora, or Sucking-fish, has the power of adhering to 
whatever it sticks against, in the same manner as a cupping-glass 
sticks to the human body. ***** They are often seen adhering to 
the sides of ships, and to the bodies of sharks and other large fish. 
This adhesive quality gave rise to an absurd belief among the 
ancients, that the possessor of it had the power of arresting the 
progress of a ship in its fastest sailing. The Indians of Cuba and 
Jamaica formerly used to turn this quaity to account by keeping 
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tame Remoras, with which they fished. The Remora was secured 
by a slender but strong line, to which was attached a buoy, and 
was thrown into the water, upon which it would immediately pursue 
and fasten upon any fish that it perceived.—A Natural History, 
drawn from Buffon, §¢c.—{In China the fishermen are assisted in 
their labours by a bird, called the Cormorant, which they train up 
for the purpose, as was formerly the practice in England. Some 
men employ great numbers of these birds, taking the precaution of 
tying a leathern band round the neck of each, to prevent their 
swallowing their prey. They dive into the water, and when they 
have caught a fish, faithfully deliver it up to their master. It is 
said that if they seize upon a fish too large for the strength of one 
bird, another will assist, and, that one carrying it by the head and 
another by the tail, they, in this manner, convey it to the boat. 
When the birds have done their duty, their collars are removed, 
and they are permitted to supply themselves. There was formerly, 
and as late as the reign of Charles the First, an officer of the royal 
household, in England, who bore the title of Master of the Cormo- 
rants. As the birds are not very numerous in this country, it was 
found, perhaps, easier to catch the fish thanthem. There is 4 story 
told somewhere, of a gentleman, who had an eagle as his caterer, 
and who, instead of sending to_the poulterer’s or the butcher’s, 
sent regularly to a nest upon the cliffs, for the daily fare of his 
family.} 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


* The Hermit or Soldier Crab has no shell to any part except its 
nippers ; but what Nature has denied this asad, it supplies by 
art; and taking possession of the deserted shell of some other 
animal, it resides in it, till, by growing too large for its habitation, 
it is under a necessity of change. * * * * It is very diverting to 
observe these crabs when changing the shell. The little soldier is 
seen busily parading the shore along that line of pebbles and shells 
which is formed by the extremest wave, still, however, dragging its 
old incommodious habitation at its tail, unwilling to part with one 
shell, even though a troublesome appendage, until it can find one 
more convenient. It is seen stopping at one shell, turning it, and 
passing it by; going on to another, contemplating that for awhile, 
and then slipping its tail from the old habitation, to try on the new; 
this also is found to be inconvenient, and it quickly returns to its 
old shell again. In this manner it frequently changes, till at last it 
finds one light, roomy, and commodious ; to this it adheres, though 
the shell be sometimes so large as to hide the body of the animal, 
claws and all. Yet it is not only till after many trials, but many 
cowbats also, that the Soldier is completely equipped ; for there is 
often a contest between two of them for some well-looking favourite 
shell for which they are rivals. They both endeavour to take pos- 
session: they strike with their claws, they bite each other, till the 
weakest is obliged to yield, by giving up the object of dispute. It 


is then that the victor immediately takes oe and parades in | 


his new conquest three or four times bac 
the strand, before his envious antagonist.’— The same. 


RATHER AN ODD STORY. 


‘ Gesner assures us, that it (the nightingale) is not only the most 
agreeable songster in a cage, but that it is possessed of a most ad- 
mirable faculty of talking, He tells the following rather doubtful 
story, in proof of his assertion, which he says was communicated 
to him bya friend. “ Whilst I was at Ratisbon,” “, his corre- 
spondent, “ I put up at an inn, the sign of the Golden Crown, where 
my host had three nightingales. * * * * * It was usual, about 
midnight, to hear the two nightingales jangling and talking with 
each other, and plainly imitating men’s discourses. Besides repeat- 
ing the daily discourse of the guests, they chaunted out two stories. 
One of their stories was concerning the tapster and his wife, who 
refused to follow him to the wars, as he desired her; for the hus- 
band endeavoured to persuade his wife, as for as I understood by 
the birds, that he would leave his service at an inn, and go to the 
wars in hopes of plunder. But she refused to follow him, resolv- 
ing to stay either at Ratisbon, or go to Nuremberg. There was a 
long and earnest contention between them; and all this dialogue 


the birds repeated. They even repeated the unseemly words which | 
were cast out between them, and which ought rather to have been | 


suppressed and kept a secret. The other story was concerning 
the war which the Emperor was then threatening against the Pro- 
testants ; which the birds probably heard from some of the generals 
that had conferences in the house. These things did they repeat in 
the night after twelve o’clock, when there was a deep silence. But, 
in the day time, for the most part they were silent, and seemed to 
do nothing but meditate and revolve with themselves upon what 
the guests conferred upon together, as they sat at table, or in their 
walks.’ — The same 
THE TENDER HEARTED WHALE, 


‘The fidelity of these animals (whales) to each other, exceeds 
whatever we are told of even the constancy ofbirds. Some fishers, 
as Anderson informs us, having struck one of two whales, a male 
or a female, that were in company together, the wounded fish made 
a long and terrible resistance; it struck down a boat with three 
men in it, by a single blow of the tail, by which all went to the 
bottom. ‘The other still attended its companion, and lent it every 
assistance, till, at last, the fish that was struck, sunk under the 
number of its wounds; while its faithful associate, disdaining to 


survive the loss, with great bellowing, stretched itself upon the 


dead fish, and shared its fate.’— The same. 





ward and forward upon 


‘ FECUNDITY OF FISH. 
‘ A single cod produces, at a birth, two-thirds as man 


od produces, ; y young ones 
as there are inhabitants in all Great Britain, above nine millions 


The flounder produces more than a million at a birth; and the 


mackarel, five hundred thousand. * * * * A single herring, if 

suffered to multiply unmolested and undiminished for twenty years 

a show a progeny ene gh bulk than ten such globes as that 

we live upon,’— atural Hist drawn from the writings % 

Buffon, §e. a - eee, 
LONGEVITY OF THE PIKE. 

‘ Gesner relates that in the year 1497, a pike was taken near Hail. 
brun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring affixed to it, on which were these 
words in Greek characters: “ I am the fish which was first of all 
put into this lake, by the hands of the Governor of the Uniy 
Frederic the Second, the fifth of October 1230.” ’ 


THE ‘“‘AMENDE HONORABLE.” 

‘ This was an ignominious punishment, termed “ honorable” on 
account of its being inflicted only on persons of high rank. &The 
offender was led through the streets, bare-headed and bare-footed, 
| with a burning link in his hands, to the seat of justice, or some 
other public place, where he confessed his offences, and be 
forgiveness of the injured party.— Cotgrave.—The celebrated 
financier, Jacques Coeur, according to Monstrelet, was condemned 
to make the amende honorable to the King, by the provy of his 
attorney, “bare-headed and ungirdled, having a lighted link of ten 
pounds weight in his hand; and he was to declare that he had 
falsely, disloyally, &c.” The Damsel of Mortiagne suffered the 

same ignominy, in the person of her attorney.—The hint is sub. 
| mitted to the reformers of our criminal code.’—Notes to Leitch 
Ritchie’s Romance of History. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
| Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
,; Imitative Entertainment, yclept 
WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
OF MERRIMENT. 


Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 


‘Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘The 
| King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 





Part II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
, * The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘ The Nervous Family.’ 
‘M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 


| Part III. ‘ 
} Variety of Elegant Dancing by Mrs SEARLE, and her Juvenile Pupils. 


| IL DIAVOLO ANTONIO will go through his extraordinary Evolutions on the 
Corde Volante. 


| GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
| ANTIQUES. 

I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
1. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—II1. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
| his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 

ov rhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
| tions. —V1. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning, 

—VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
| Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
| Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
sary. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR, 


Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILOQUIST, will give a correct Imitation of 
various Birds; likewise of different Musical Instruments. 
Parr IV. 
To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 


FAIRY REGIONS. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A NOVEL MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. 
Combining the following peculiar talent : 
MICHEL BOAT, the celebrated Chin Melodist. 
MADAME BOAT, the German Vocalist. 
Accompanied by HYPOLITE JEAN ENGELS, on the Violin. 
HERR JULIAN VON JOEL, the unrivalled Sifleur from Altona. 


FISCHER, SCHWEITZER, LAUFER, and DABURGER, Singers of the Alps 


of Styria. 
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| 
| 
| The whole attired in the Characteristic National Costume. 
{ 
' 


Avbertisement. 





PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


FRASBHR’S MAGAZINE 
For TOWN and COUNTRY.—Price 2s, 6d. 

The APRIL Number contains :—Parliamentary Reform ;—Montgomery’s Oxford ; 
—Bits of Classicality ;—Grant’s Notes on Byron’s Cain ;—The Bachelor's Reply, an 
| Epigram ;—Idem Latine Reddituw ;—Some Passages in the Life of an dler. 
, Chap. I1.;—On Alchemy and the Alchemists;—The Poetry of the Sandwich 
| Islands ;—Means of Lessening the West Indian Distress. By John Galt ;—Punch 
| and Judy. By a Modern Pythagorean ;—Castilian Poetry ;—Gallery of Literary 
| Characters, No. XI. Prorgsson Wicson, (PORTRAIT) ;—Visit from Mr Saint 
| John Long: on Quackery, Twaddle, and other offences ;—Lives of the Statesmen of 
} France, No. 1. The Duc de Sully ;—The Sower’s Song ;—lTo Petrus Maximus on 
| the ejectment of Jeffrey. A Monologue. ive ; 

JAMES FRASER, 215 Regent street, London; JOHN ANDERSON, jun., Edin 
burgh ; and GRANT and CO., Dublin. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tue Taree Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, 


(to ian all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


5, CHaPPEL; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regentstreet; J. Freip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; MansH, 145 Oxford street, next door t» 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Esxe’s Library, 0'd Bond street ; W. Kenneru, Corner 


of Bow street, Covent Garden ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


eme i t, Si ; 3 ELL, Ci New: rand General Advertising Office, 
s received at the TatLeR Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. ReYNeLt, Country Newspaper an ‘ 
qmermeenent 42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReYNeELu, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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